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Tennessee is fast preparing herself to become 
the educational center of the south-west. Her 
old State Universities have already made her 
conspicuous among her sister States for the excel- 
lence of her higher literary institutions. But 
recent developments have given a new impetus 
to the educational interests of Tennessee, and 
they seem to indicate the fact that she is destined 
to become the University State of the south-west. 
All the prominent religious denominations of the 
south and west have now established their great 
central universities, which are intended to be the 
sources of influence for the churches which they 
represent, and all these universities are located 
within the borders of Tennessee. 

Cumberland University, which is under the con- 
trol and patronage cf the Cumberland Presby te- 
rian Church, is located in Lebanon. It has an 
extensive patronage in its literary, law and theo- 
logical departments from all parts of the south 
and west. Its famous law school especially, has 
given to it a wide reputation. 

The University of the South, under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church, is located at Sewanee, 
on a branch of the Cumberland Mountain within 
the borders of our State. It has been in most 
successful operation since the war, and is gather- 
ing a large number of students from all parts of 
the south. 

Vanderbilt University, which has been estab- 
lished by the Methodist Church, and which is 
endowed with more than half a million dollars 
by its munificent founder, is located in our capi- 
tal city of Nashville. Its magnificent buildings 
are now in process of erection. Its departments 
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of law and medicine have already been estab- 
lished and will be opened for the reception of 
students in October next. 

The Presbyterian University of the Southwest, 
has been yet more recently established, and it 
was located only a few months ago in Clarks- 
ville, with the prospect of a large endowment, 
an endowment adequate to the wants of the 
Central University of the great Presbyterian 
Church. Its preparatory classes will be open 
for the reception of students, in connection with 
Stewart College in September, and it will, doubt- 
less, be extensively patronized from all parts of 
the southwest. 

The Southwestern Baptist University, which is 
intended to be the central seat of learning for the 
Baptists of the southwestern States, was located 
on the 2d of July last in Jackson. The citizens 
of that place subscribed in bonds, notes and real 
estate, an amount equal in value to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for securing the loca- 
tion of the University. A meeting will be held 
on the 12th of August for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the organization of the university, and get- 
ting ready to open the preparatory classes in Sep- 
tember, in the buildings formerly occupied by 
West Tennessee College. 

All these universities will doubtless be well 
endowed by means of the energy and _ liber- 
ality of the denominations by which they are 
established, and will eventually become the great 
centers of influence for the churches which they 
represent. And thus Tennessee is destined to 
become the great center of university education 
for the southwestern States. We heartily con- 
gratulate our people on the great educational ad- 
vantages which these signs of the times seem to 
potend, and we invoke the aid of all our people, 
each in his sphere, in lifting these universities to 
the pre-eminence, to which their high claims 
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justly entitle them to aspire. Then Tennessee 
will become what nature and her position in- 
tended her to be, the intellectual light of all the 
surrounding States, whither young men from all 
parts of the southwest will come for literary, 
scientific and professional culture, and whence 
they will return to their homes, carrying with 
them the blessings which they have derived from 
our institutions of learning. In contributing to 
this result lies our highest honor as a people, for 
we thus put ourselves in a position from which a 
glorious future invites us onward, a future that 
gathers its glory from the true prosperity of our 
people, from the arts of peace, from the light of 
science, from the march of civilization, from the 
influence of consecrated homes and altars, from 
the history of a struggling but onward experi- 
ence, and from the inspiring grandeur of a tri- 
umphant and limitless progress. 








GESSNER HARRISON. 





We have received from the author a “ Memo- 
rial of Gessner Harrison, Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Virginia,” an 
address before the Alumni Society of the Uni- 
versity, by Rev. John A. Broadus, D. D. We 
have read this address with great pleasure and 
profit. It givesa sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of a man who was justly distinguished as one 
of the great educators of the age. We are sure 
that we cannot interest our readers in a better way 
than by calling their attention, by means of this 
address, to the career of this remarkable man. 

He was educated at the University of which 
he was, for so long a time, the most distinguished 
professor. We have, in the address, the follow- 
ing anecdote of him and his brother, while stu- 
dents of the University, which will be read with 
interest by our readers, not only for the sake of 
the young student whose character it illustrates, 
but for the sake of the great statesman and phil- 
osopher, Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
University of Virginia: 

_ “ Of the little that is now remembered concern- 
ing his quiet and uneventful student life, it will 
suttice to mention one incident. It was noticed 
as a peculiarity of the young Harrisons that they 
would never study on Sunday. With their de- 


cided character and convictions, they would find 
no great difficulty in standing comparatively 








alone in this respect. But there came a severe 
test. The venerable Father of the University, 
who survived during the first part of the second 
session, desired to become personally acquainted 
with thestudents. The desire was, no doubt, due 
partially to that affectionate and truly paternal in- 
terest in them which he manifested in every way, 
and partly also to the hope of gaining personal 
influence over them through the power of social 
intercourse—a power which the great statesman 
had fully recognized and constantly wielded in all 
his political career. Accordingly, he invited the 
students to dine with him at Monticello. As 
Sunday had always been a favorite day with him 
and many of his neighbors for dinner parties, and 
as the students had more leisure on that day, he 
invited them, by groups, in alphabetical order, to 
dine with him on successive Sundays. When 
the two Harrisons were reached they wrote him a 
note, stating that their father, who was a member 
of the Methodist Church, had trained them to 
observe the Sabbath with great strictness ; that 
not even their having had the honor and pleasure 
of dining with Mr. Jefferson would console him 
for their having committed a violation, as he 
would conceive, of the Sabbath ; and that, there- 
fore, out of respect for their father’s convictions— 
to say nothing of their own—they felt constrained 
to deny themselves the happiness, etc. Mr. Jef- 
ferson sent them, in reply, one of those exqui- 
sitely felicitous notes for which he was famous. 
He said it gave him the highest gratification, it 
was a consolation to his old age, to meet with 
such an instance of filial piety; to find young 
men showing such respect for their father’s opin- 
ions, at a time when too many of the young were 
inclined to disregard the counsels of age and the 
wishes of parents. And he ended by particu- 
larly requesting that on a certain day of the next 
week they would dine with him, and he could 
take no denial. They went, were, received with 
singular courtesy, and spent hours of great en- 
hg being, as the Faculty, in a tribute to 

r. Jefferson’s memory the following year, said 
had often been true of themselves, “ instructed 
and delighted by the rare and versatile powers of 
that intellect which time had enriched with facts 
without detracting from its lustre, and charmed 
with those irresistible manners which were dicta- 
ted by delicacy.” 

At the age of twenty-one he was elected to the 
professorship of Ancient Languages in the Uni- 
versity, which he continued to occupy for more 
than thirty years. It was truly an honor for one 
so young to be chosen to so high a position, but 
the young professor had little time to think of 
the honorconferred upon him in his appointment, 


for he was burdened with the severity of his 
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-labors and the high sense of his responsibility,! education of a great commonwealth, or of whole 
and most nobly did he fulfil the trust which was) States, resting upon him, and slowly, slowly lift- 
committed into his hands by the Rector and Visi-| '™S @ himself and his burden towards what they 


: RP ag tks Re , |are capable of reaching. It was thus that Gess- 
tors of the University, in electing him to the)... Harrison toiled and suffered in this Univer- 


chair of Ancient Languages. In the following! sity for thirty-one years.” 
B | y-one 8. 


extract from the addressof Dr. Broadus, we have 
an impressive account of the severity of his 
labors : 

“Dr. Harrison must have seen at the outset, 
and he felt it more and more with the advancing 
years, that the professors of the University must 

ear heavy burdens, and struggle against sore 


difficulties, in seeking to raise the standard of 


scholarship, through lack of good preparatory 
schools ; and from the nature of his subject, and 
from his own longer term of service, this struggle 
was more severe for him than for any other per- 
son. Education must work from above down- 
ward. The better education must begin in the 
higher institutions, by preparing teachers, so well 
trained, and filled with such a spirit, that they 
will afterwards send up pupils much better 
grounded in the elements than they themselves 
were. Then the toiling professor can step up to 
a somewhat higher level. Every few years he 


may, in this way, take a step a little higher, until, 
by slow degrees, he lifts the whole mass into some 


manifest and conscious, though still compara- 
tively slight elevation above its original position. 
But the process is greatly complicated and re- 
tarded by the fact that only a certainly slowly in- 
creasing proportion of the students of later ses- 
sions have been prepared by his graduates. Oth- 
ers, and for a long time the great majority, have 
received their schoolboy training after the old 
sluggish and unscientific fashion, and, for their 
sake, the professor must still return to the 
elements. If he now hurries more rapidly over 
these elements than formerly, in order to gain 
time for carrying the course higher, he has the 
— of seeing many worthy fellows soon left 
opelessly behind, and some men of fine talents 
and high ambition struggling in desperate, and 
sometimes vain efforts to supply, with the requi- 
site promptness, the defects of their early training. 
With these he must deeply sympathize ; and, to 
lighten the struggle for them, he must confine the 
progress in his course toslow, inch by inch move- 
ment, and must unsparingly give his own time 
and energies to the work of aiding and stimula- 
ting their revision of elementary studies. Mis- 
understood by many, bitterly complained of by 
some, and suffering through painful sympath 
with good men who fail, he must work on mat 
the weary years. There is something sublime in 
the spectacle of an unpretending, quiet, but deeply 
earnest and conscientious man, with the classical 





Dr. Harrison was enthusiastically devoted to 
the work of his professorship, even as the artist 
is absorbed in his art. He loved the science of 
language, found intense delight in its investiga- 
tions, and had the happy art of infusiug into the 
souls of his students the same enthusiasm which 
filled his own. We beg leave to give the follow- 
ing extract from the address, illustrative of his 
enthusiasm in his profession : 

“He often spent many days in hunting up, 
from Greek writers of every period, better exam- 
ples, or new uses, of a certain preposition. Every 
particular use of it was carefully analyzed. Noth- 
ing was considered as settled by previous inquiry. 
Then, by gradual generalization, a theory was 
sought which, in the language often employed as 
to physical science, would “ account for the phe- 
nomena.” He was full of enthusiasm for his in- 

uiries. A friend, who had some special sympa- 
thy with them, dropped in to dinner one day, and 
when the Doctor entered, he could scarce take 
time to say grace, before, in a voice tremulous 
and eager, he said: ‘I think I have found it, 
sir; I am almost sure I have got the true expla- 
nation of meta with the accusative in the sense of 
‘after.’ Beautiful enthusiasm! The would-be 
wise, the boastfully practical world will sneer. 
But there is hardly anything so much needed in 
America to-day, save honesty and the fear of God, 
as this very enthusiasm for pure science, as the 
spirit that will toil, no matter how long, to find 
out something, and will then break forth into its 
joyous Eureka, in the dear delight of added 
knowledge, not yet stopping to ask how far the 
discovery will be of practical utility. Heaven 
send us more of such men—not visionary dream- 
ers, but sagacious, paiient, and enthusiastic in- 
quirers after truth.” 

We feel that no apology is necessary for intro- 
ducing a paragraph from the Memorial Address, 
illustrative of Dr. Harrison’s method in his lee- 
tures to his students, from which many a teacher 
may learn the lesson which the extract conveys: 

“ As a lecturer, Dr. Harrison’s style, though 
peculiar and having obvious faults, was much bet- 
ter than in writing. He had nota ready com- 
mand of expression; and his first statements of 
an idea were often partial, involved, and obscure. 
But he perfectly knew—a thing not very com; 
nae he had, and when he had not, made 
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himself clear. He would try variety of expres- 
sion, searching for the right word or phrase, 
would approach the thought from different,direc- 
tions, gradually closing in till he seized it; and 
when he reached his final expression, it was vig- 
orous, clear, complete. Then he would watch 
his audience with lively interest, and if he saw 
many clouded faces, would repeat his process, 
with all manner of illustration and iteration, till, 
at last, the greater part of them could see clearly. 
This close observation of the class, this sympathy 
witht heir efforts to understand, and unwearieds 
pain in helping them through difficulties, is one of 
the surest marks of the true teacher. He made con- 
stant use of the blackboard, often drawing quaint 
diagrams to assist the comprehension of the ab- 
stractions of syntax, and he enlivened attention 
by frequent and apparently spontaneous gushes of 
a homely humor, as racy as it was peculiar.” 


As we are well aware of the fact that our ex- 
tracts are the best part of our article, we will 
close the article, after expressing our thanks to 
the author for his noble tribute to the memory 
of one of the greatest educators of the age, who 
has left the impress of his genius upon American 
scholarship, by giving to our readers the follow- 
ing appreciative remarks in reference to Dr. 
Harrison’s methods of culture: 

As to the esthetic appreciation and enjoyment 
of classic literature, he felt an exceeding desire 
that his students should attain to this in the 
highest possible degree. Though not himself a 
literary artist, he had an intense love of the beau- 
tiful, in nature, in art, and in literature. When 
he paused to remark upon the beauty of a pas- 
sage, it was with a contagious enjoyment; and he 
would sometimes read a choral ode with rare fe- 
licity of tone and expression. Yet there was 
comparatively little of this, for several reasons. 
He regarded the cultivation.of the intellectual 
powers which is derived from the philosophical 
study of language as more important than the 
cultivation of taste; and embarrassed by lack of 
time and the deficient preparation of his pupils, 
he did mainly that which he thought most need- 
ful, and which best accorded with his own pre- 
dominant tendencies of mind. He thought that 
for the student to gain for himself, through his 
own comprehension of the original, some glimpses 
of the charms of classic literature, was more sug- 
gestive and inspiring than to hear or read much 
eloquent description and eulogy of those charms 
from others; and he probably underrated the 
value of mere information concerning the classic 
writers and writings as tending to awaken inter- 
est. Besides, he was working for the future. He 
once said to a Greek class, “Gentlemen, I have 





no doubt the time will come in the university 
when some happy professor will ask his class, as 
a preparation for his next lecture, to read over a 
certain book of Herodotus, or oration of De- 
mosthenes, or play of Sophocles, and they will 
readily do it.” That was his notion of what 
would prepare students for hearing lectures on 
the literature. 








WORDS OF COUNSEL TO YOUNG 
TEACHERS. 


In becoming a teacher you have entered an 
honorable profession. You naturally desire to 
succeed in that profession. Let me suggest to 
you very briefly some of the elements of success: 

1. Keep Good Order. This is absolutely in- 
dispensable. You can never succeed as a teacher 
unless you learn the art of keeping order in your 
school. Begin the work on the first day of 
school, improve on it the scond, make it still bet- 
ter on the third, and so continue in the work 
until you have accomplished it to your satisfac- 
tion. You cannot accomplish this result by 
scolding the whole school for disorder. You are 
not able to force all your pupils at once into per- 
fect behavior. True discipline in schools is 
founded on careful attention to little things, and 
the only way by which you can attain it is by in- 
troducing order into the minute formalities of the 
school room. 

2. Be Punctual. One of the most important 
lessons you have to teach your pupils is the les- 
son of punctuality. You can never impart this 
lesson to them unless you learn it for yourself. 
Punctuality requires not only your presence at 
the exact hour and minute at which your school 
opens, but the exact appropriation of its own 
position of time to each of the recitations that 
occur during the day. Don’t allow yourself to 
be so much absorbed in anything as to forget the 
passage of time and the necessity of your doing 
everything in its own time. 

3. Be Gentle. Severity and sternness in the 
school-room do no good, but a great deal of 
harm. They provoke opposition in the pupils. 
It will often be necessary for you to punish, and 
sometimes you may find it indispensable, as a last 
resort, to punish with the rod. Do it gently, not 
in anger, but in love, not for wrath’s sake, but 


for the good of the pupil and of the school. 











Convince your pupils by your whole spirit and 
conduct ,that even the punishment you inflict 
comes from a heart that loves them. 

4. Be Watchful. Never allow yourself to be 
so abstracted in a recitation as to fail to watch 
the whole school. Keep your eye always on all 
the pupils,.so that nothing can occur without 
your observing it; if the least disorder occurs, 
check it in the bud by calling the offender to you 
and correcting him as he deserves. 

5. Give Short Lessons, If they are too long 
the children will not be able to learn them, and 
they will get into a habit of trying to recite them 
without knowing them, which ought to be care- 
fully avoided. While you require prompt and 
correct recitations let the lessons be short, so short 
that all the pupils are able to learn them. 

6. Study the Lessons. You cannot teach suc- 
cessfully unless you look over the lessons before 
the time of recitation, so as to get them fresh in 


your mind. You ought to devote a portion of 


every evening to the task of reviewing the les- 
sons of the following day. This habit will aid 
you greatly in your work of instruction. 

7. Keep Wide Awake. A teacher should be 
full of energy and life, so as to infuse his own 
spirit into his pupils. A dull teacher makes a 
dull school, but on the contrary, a live teacher 
makes a live school. Your pupils will be sure 
to catch your spirit, and if you are wide awake 
they will not be listless. 








Our last issue contained a review of a portion 
of the leading editorial in the May number of 
the Scooot JourNaL. While we commend the 
article to our readers, we nevertheless take occa- 
sion to correct some of the errors of its author 
by saying we should have been more correctly 
represented if he had commenced his first extract 
with the beginning instead of the middle of a 
paragraph. 

Before, however, proceeding to notice the des- 
tructive features of the review, we desire to re- 
produce in the mind of our readers the purpose 
of the original article. It was, first, to bring to 
view the present constitutional and statutory 
provisions for the equal education of all the 
children of the State, as well as those constitu- 
tional and statutary prohibitions which render 
mixed schools chimerical. Another purpose of 
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the article was to show with what nobility of pur- 
pose the strong—those of financial ability—are 
bearing a burden, not so much as questioning 
its propriety ; that other and feeble citizens might 
become strong. Furthermore, we desired to 
bring out in bold relief, the fact that all the chil- 
dren of the State, without reference to race, color 
or previous condition, were recognized as having, 
under the operation of 
rights to education and equal educational ad- 
vantages. We, perhaps, modestly intimated to 
the then turbulent and discontented, the danger 
of stirring a storm they could not control, of ex- 


existing laws, equal 


‘citing a reaction terrible in its effects, and which 
would most surely tend to their isolation, ete., ete. 
Then follows: “The tax payers of Tennessee 
have the inner consciousness of having come 





fully up to the measure of duty in regard to the 
‘education and elevation of the colored people. 
‘They would like exceedingly to have their 
kindly regard generously appreciated, and public 
schools cherished and continued. They, however, 
will not force these things upon an unwilling 
people, and when the civil rights bill becomes a 
law, they will with singular unanimity worn their 
attention to private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, in which they will educate their sons and 
daughters as they did before the war, and much 
cheaper than now, when they pay so largely for 
the tuition of others.” 

Now we have but to inquire of our reviewer, 
have not tax-payers in Tennessee the conscious- 
ness of having come up fully to the measure of 
duty ? 

What other natural, moral or legal responsi- 
bility devolves upon them in reference to the 
educational interests of the colored people? 

Have we not in all respects provided for their 
children as liberally as for our own? 

Are they not taught the same branches and to 
the same extent ? 

Is not the scholastic period the same for the 
rich, the poor, the black and the white ? 

Are not school moneys distributed in propor- 
tion to scholastic population ? 

And is it not reasonable that the people who 
provided these things, should desire some expres- 
sion of generous appreciation ? 

We do not believe these blessings and benefits 





will be forced upon an unwilling people; hence 
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on the part of those for whom these provisions 
were specially enacted. 

We still believe, when the civil rights bill be-| 
comes a law—if unfortunately it ever should—| 
tax-payers will turn their attention to private) 
schools, colleges and universities—in which they | 
will educate their sons and daughters, as they did 
before the war. 

Does not our reviewer know this would be the} 
result, and very properly so? But he seems sur- 
prised that we should have said they will educate 
them much cheaper than now, when they pay so 
largely for the tuition of others. 

If we can board a child at the Maxwell House 
cheaper than half a dozen other children at as many 
hotels, may we not educate one at the Vanderbilt 
or elsewhere cheaper than half a dozen at public 
schools ? 

We beg “J,” however, to remember that we 
did not say, or even intimate, that the private 
plan is cheaper for the masses who are to be edu- 
cated. On the contrary, we fully agree with him 
“that popular education as a whole (that is, for 
all the children) is the cheapest,” and hence we 
are heartily in favor of public schools as they are 
organized in Tennessee. 

Our reviewer proceeds to quote and italicize as 
follows: “If only that which corresponds with 
or is conformable to supreme rule, is absolutely 
right, then it is questionable whether a State or na- 
tion may of right take the property of one class 
of people to educate another. We believe it was 
Burke who said “men have no right to what is 
not reasonable,” and there are those in every 
community who do not think it reasonable that 
money for which they have toiled should be taken 
without consideration for the benefit of others.” 

While we are persuaded that the property of 
the State, of whatever kind, should educate the 
children of the State, it is, nevertheless, not only 
questionable whether a State or nation may, of 
right, take the property of one class of people to 
educate another; but the right is constantly and 
almost everywhere questioned ; it was questioned 
in the last General Assembly of Tennessee. It 
is perhaps true, that in all parties, States and 
nations, there are those who question the right. 
This question underlies public schools wherever 





established, and there are citizens in every coun- 


should be taken for this purpose. , 

Do not one-third of the people of Tennessee 
question this right? Certainly something like 
this proportion of their representatives do, and 
we presume it is generally admitted that most of 
those who seem to be somewhat im his denomi- 
nation of Christians, do it with intrepidity. 

The reviewer proceeds to quote and italicise : 

“While the masses of the people have cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the legislation which provides, 
in the language of the Constitution, ‘common 
schools throughout the State for the equal benefit 
of all the people,’ it does not necessarily follow, 
nor is it morally certain that the poor, the drunken 
and the profligate have a civil right to enough of 
the property of the frugal and industrious to edu- 
cate their children. Who has legal claim or right 
to more than he possesses? Civil rights, if 
pressed now, may show that civil wrongs exist 
already. At any rate, the passage by the House 
of Representatives and the President’s approval 
of the civil rights bill as it passed the Senate, 
will inevitably destroy the system of public 
schools in Tennessee, which was established and 
has been maintained thus far for the equal benefit 
of all the children. Thus we shall have a per- 
manent injury inflicted upon the indigent chil- 
dren of the State.” 

“Under the head of ‘ Apologetic,” you say, 
‘At any rate, come what may, the ScHoot Jour- 
NAL will continue to make its visits to its patrons, 
striving ever to promote the cause of popular ed- 
ucation.’ ” 

Yes, however much a portion of the people are 
opp?sed to popular education, and however those 
who seem to be pillars in churches may question 
the right, it is nevertheless true, and we rejoice 
in the fact, that the masses of the people have 
cheerfully acquiesced in the legislation which 
provides common schools throughout the State 
for the equal benefit of all the people. But, be- 
lieving as we do, that both conventions and legis- 
lative assemblies are composed of imperfect 
statesmen, of fallible men, we will not affirm that 
either the Constitution or statutes are unerringly 
correct, or that it necessarily follows and is mor- 
ally certain, that nothing better can be done! 
We leave such conclusions for our reviewer ; they 
would be manifestly immodest in one who has 
participated in legislation. 

Come what may, the Schoo: Journat will 
“ continue to make its visits to its patrons, striving 
ever to promote the cause of popular education,” 





The ScHoot JouRNAL has been, is now and will 
be necessary as an organ of intercommunication 
between teachers, whether in public or private 
schools, in colleges or universities. It has been 
necessary for the ScHooL JOURNAL to speak out 
in opposition to the action of friends of the civil 
rights bill. The passage of that odious measure, 
strange as it may appear, is now endangered by 
the action of other than its friends. The Scuoon 
JOURNAL is needed to restrain the present clamor 


against negroes and public schools, and thus, if 


possible, prevent the hasty repeal of the school 
law by the next General Assembly. 

The demands of the colored people in conven- 
tion were most unwise, in exceedingly bad taste 
and ridiculous. They, nevertheless, did not pro- 
voke the passage of the civil rights bill. Coun- 
ter irritation may possibly effect this undesirable 
object. 
ple permit rampant enthusiasm to carry them to 
inextriaable ruin? What the colored people de- 
sired, but could not effect in their illiteracy, their 
more cultivated adversaries seem now determined 
to accomplish. The ScHoot JoURNAL is neces- 
sary to restrain fanaticism. The people are mad; 
they need restraint; they are sore, and require 
emollient remedies; they are irritated, and 
should be 


“Soothed, caressed, and soothed again.” 


Shall a cultivated but overweening peo- 


There is wondrous wisdom, philosophy and 
efficacy in the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Overcome 
evil with good.” An earnest desire in this di- 
rection prompted the exceptionable article en- 
titled, “Mixed Schools Chimerical.” We hoped 
when shown that the public school law, good as 
it is—and it is very good—is nevertheless en- 
vironed by causes inimical to its continuance and 
threatening its destruction. We wanted to rally 
its friends. 

When the pestilence which walketh in dark- 
ness pervades the circumambient air, endanger- 
ing the health of communities, sanitary commis- 
sions, health officers, do not become enraged ; 
they quietly and with courage gird themselves 
for duty, and permeating the most infected dis- 
tricts, neutralize the poison. May not politicians 
act as prudently ? 








A South Carolina legislator has introduced “A 
bill to rejuice the bounding debt of the Stait.” 
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ConTRIBUTIONS. 


SHELBYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 


INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING ONE OF THE 
BEST EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN TENNESSEE. 


We have been permitted to publish the follow- 
ing statement concerning one of the best public 
schools in the State : 

SHELBYVILLE, July 24, 1874. 
Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Nashville, Tenn.: 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 22d inst., asking for 
a special report with regard to the rise, progress 
and success of the Shelbyville Public High 
School, located at this place, is received. In re- 
ply, I have the honor to submit a brief state- 
ment of the District Board of the district in 
which the school is situated. The statement, 
without tabular arrangement, is as follows: 

The school was organized on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1873, and continued throughout the entire 
scholastic year (10 months). Number of teachers 
employed, 7; amount paid teachers per annum: 
Principal, $1,500; first assistant, $600; second, 
$500; third, $500; fourth, $400; fifth, $300; 
sixth, $250, making in all $4,050. We had en- 
rolled in the school 325 pupils, with average at- 
tendance of 275. Cost of tuition per scholar for 
the year, per enrollment, $12.45 ; per average at- 
tendance, $14.72. Taking the medium (300), 
which would be about the rule in calculating 
costs ‘in private schools usually, we would have: 
cost per scholar per year, $13.50. 

We had, in addition to this, some $300 in 
tuition in the school from pupils outside the dis- 
trict, which will further reduce cost per scholar 
to the tax-payers of the district, if taken from 
amount of salaries. School furniture, fuel, etc., 
about the usual cost in such places. School well 
furnished. 

Plan of school, three departments—primary, 
grammar and high school. There are eleven 
grades, three in the primary, four in the gram- 
mar, and four in the high school department. 
Course of study, methods of teaching, much the 
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same as in all well regulated graded schools, such 
as in Nashville, Memphis, Atlanta and other 
places. We have card and chart methods in 
reading and spelling, map drawing in geography, 
free gymnastics, calisthenics with wands and 
dumb-bells, note singing for children, vocal 
music, drawing, ete. Our course of study ex- 
tends one year beyond that of Nashville, the con- 
dition of the people requiring it. Source of 
funds—$1,500 from the Peabody Fund, balance 
from general fund and special taxation in the 
district. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wo. GosLinea, 

J. M. Exvxiort, 

L. B. Gorpon, 

District Board. 


I will state in addition to this, that when we 
began our school movement here last summer—I 
mean the agitation of the question—we were fre- 
quently met with the expressions, “I would not 
send to your free school ;” “you can’t make it of 
any account ;” “ they were never of any account, 
and never will be.” Now everybody admits that 
it is a complete success; even the opposers of the 
system—all, ALL admit it. 

With regard to the comparative cost of this as 
compared with other schools undertaking the 
same work, we never had one undertaking pre- 
cisely the same work. We had one here just be- 
fore we organized, coming something near it. It 
cost last year $3,000 in salaries for teaching seven- 
ty-five pupils ; ours cost $4,050, as shown, and we 
taught four times that number. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jno. R. DEAN, 
Superintendent of Bedford County. 








EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


BY 8. Z SHARP. 


The following questions for the examination of 


teachers are not intended to be slavishly copied, 
but to serve as examples to show that a uniform 
series of questions might be employed by all the 
County Superintendents of the State, and a more 
uniform standard of qualifications adopted in all 
the counties. Questions should mostly be ans- 





wered in writing, and the papers properly filed 
in the Superintendents office for future reference. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


How many elementary sounds in the English 
language ? 

Into what classes are they divided? 

Define diphthong, triphthong and give ex- 
amples ? 

Spell the following words phonetically: Bou- 
quet, fatigue, beauty. Divide the following 
words into syllables and mark the accent: Inter- 
esting, maintenance, conversant, irrevocable, 
mausoleum. 

The following words pronounced by the exam- 
iner are spelled by the examinee in writing: 
Abhorrence, alcohol, bilious, bureau, chivalry, 
duelling, dyeing, (coloring) vying, effervesce, 
forehead, marshal, marvellous, inseparable, in- 
corrigible. 

READING. 


Define reading, emphasis, inflection and _ pitch. 
What conditions necessary to good reading ? 
When may concert reading be used with profit? 
[Each applicant should read selected para- 
graphs. | 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Give proofs of the spherical form of the earth. 

Describe the motions of the earth. 

Where are the tropics and the polar circles 
described, and why ? 

What are the principal causes affecting climate? 

Describe the principal mountain ranges in 
America, Europe and Asia. 

Describe the river systems in Anierica. 

In what direction do the principal rivers in the 
United States flow, and why? 

Name the States along the Atlantic coast, 
along the Mississippi River, and give their capi- 
tals. 

Name the chief countries in Europe and their 
capitals. 

Draw a map of Tennessee, locating the moun- 
tains, principal rivers and towns. 

Name the States producing sugar, cotton, rice 
and tobacco. 


ARITHMETIC—MENTAL. 


Two boys start at the same place and go in op- 
posite directions, one travelling three miles an 
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hour, the other four miles, how far will they be 
apart in twelve hours? 


John is ten years and six months old, and Mary 
six years and ten months, what is the difference 
in their ages ? 

Four-fifths of twenty-five is how many times 
one-third of twelve? 

What part of four-fifths is three-fourths ? 

What is the interest of $250 for two years and 
eight months, at six per cent? 

Two-thirds of the time past noon is equal to 
two-sevenths of the time past midnight, what is the 


hour of day? 
ARITHMETIC—WRITTEN. 


From 2,005 take 1,007, and explain the pro- 
cess. 

The product of three numbers is 535,500, one 
of the numbers is sixty, another seventy-five, 
what is the third ? 

A room is sixteen feet square, how many yards 
of carpet twenty-seven inches wide will cover the 
floor? 

Bought twenty gallons of milk at eight cents a 
quart, beer measure, and sold it at three cents a 
pint wine measure, did I gain or lose, and how 
much ? 

Find the greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple of three-fourths, five-sixths, 
three-eights, and two-thirds. 

When it is twenty minutes past four o’clock, a. 
m. at Greenwich, what time is it at Washington? 


Reduce (sar " Mee ) 

A certain sum of money at eight per cent. 
amounts to twelve hundred dollars, at four per 
cent. eleven hundred dollars, what is the princi- 
pal and time ? 

If twenty-four men in ten days of eight hours 
each, dig a trench 240 feet long, six feet wide 
and three feet deep, in how many days of nine 
hours each can forty men dig 350 feet in length, 
three yards in width and two and a half feet deep, 
the ground being one and one-fourth times as 
hard in the latter as in the former? 

The surface of a cubical box contains 1,176 
square inches, what is the size of the box ? 

Explain the difference between the interest on 
the present worth of a note and the true discount 
of the principle, rate and time being the same. 

20 


84% to a decimal. 





GRAMMAR, 


Define grammar, 'anguage and sentence. 

Give the rules for the use of capital letters. 

Define the different classes of nouns and of 
adjectives. 

Give all the properties of verbs. 

Name the different classes of pronouns and tell 
the difference between a personal and a relative 
pronoun. 

Tell how to form the plural and the possessive 
case of nouns. 

Give the possessive form of which, of that. 

How do adjectives and adverbs differ? 

How many elements may a sentence have? 

What are its essential elements ? 

Correct, analyze and parse the following: A 
hawk caught a hen and eat her in her own nest. 

Smith’s and Jones’s wife go shopping together. 


The ship, Sir. John Franklin, lost all his crew. 
PENMANSHIP. 


What should be the first instruction in teach- 
ing writing ? 

How many principles used for small letters, for 
capitals ? 

What is the unit of length for small letters ? 

What are the relative lengths of a, d, p, 1,9 
and f? 

What is the proper slant of these letters ? 

Write a specimen of your penmanship. 


HISTORY. 


Give an account of the discovery and settle- 
ment of America. 

Name the principal colonial wars. 

Name the thirteen original States. 

Where did our first Congress meet ? 

Name the most important battles of the Revo- 
lutionary war, and some of the generals engaged 
in them. 

What celebrated officers from other nations 
assisted the United States during this war ? 

Give the cause of the war of 1812, and the 
war with Mexico. 

Name some of the generals engaged in these, 
and the most important battles fought. 

How were the territoriesof Florida, Louisiana 
and California obtained ? 

What important events occurred during the 
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administration of Washington, Monroe and Lin- 
coln ? 

How is the President of the United States 
elected? The Senators? The Representatives? 

How long do Judges of the Supreme Court 
hold their office ? 

Name the most important battles during the 
late civil war, and the generals engaged. 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


What works on teaching have you read ? 

What educational papers do you read ? 

What is the relation of the teacher to his 
pupils ? 

What is school government ? 

How does it differ from family government ? 

What is the object of a recitation ? 

What means do you employ to secure order in 
school ? 

What methods of punishment do you employ ? 

Do you allow whispering in school ? 

What incentives to study may be used? 

What do you think of prizes ? 

By what means would you endeavor to secure 
regular attendance? 








STUDY OF THE CLASSICS AGAIN. 


In your issue for May “T. H. H.” begins his 
article by saying “ A correspondent in your Feb- 
ruary number concludes with the plain declaration 
that education, without the study of the classics, 
is an absurdity; but he offers no argument that 
leads to the reductio ad absurdum.” It is a pity 
not to let a man keep his “man of straw” in 
peace, after he has been to the trouble to fix him 
up, and then triumphantly to knock him down. 
“T. H. H.” evidently refers to my article in 
which I insisted upon retaining the classics in 
our courses of study, because of their great value 
as means of mental discipline. My closing sent- 
ence was, not as he put it, as I have quoted 
above, but as follows: ‘“ Our fathers studied the 
classics for the sake of the mental training, and 
an education without mental training is an ab- 
surdity.” I would never be guilty of so puerile 
an utterance as that “an education without the 
study of the classics is an absurdity,” but I will 
say that an education without a knowledge of the 
classics is a very incomplete affair. Will “T, 





H. H.” affirm that an education without mental 
training is not an absurdity? Does he need that 
I make an argument to convince him that a man 
cannot be educated without having his mind 
trained? If so I would be glad to have him tell 
me what he means by education. 

I have neither time nor disposition to follow 
T. H. H. through his article, though he takes 
many positions which I do not think will bear 
criticism, but he says “this is not an age of 
critics.” What he means by “the evolutions of 
social and individual destiny,” “actual knowl- 
edge,” (I can conceive of no other kind) “the 
whole great spectacle of nature,” “ somewhat ra- 
tional in the satisfaction of its curiosity,” ete., I 
am by no means sure that I understand. But 
out of his own mouth will I condemn him. He 
says “when we think of the arid pedantic and 
distasteful terminology of the dead languages 
(italics his) and the endless forms and rules to be 
learned without the faintest perception of their 
meaning and application, ete., and he is speaking 
from experience, for just before that he mentions 
“the long, long years of our youth wasted in 
groping among the ruts and toiling up the steeps 
of Parnassus without having reached the top.” 
Now we submit whether a man is competent to 
judge of the classics who has studied them “with- 
out the faintest perception of their meaning and 
application.” He confesses his ignorance and in- 
competence, so even if his article had ever so 
many arguments in it (which it has not) it were 
needless to refute them. I will only add that 
the value of the classics as means of mental dis- 
cipline has been thoroughly tested and abund- 
antly proven, and since the entire terminology of 
science is taken from the classics, their value to 
the student of nature is not to be questioned for 
a moment, and then no man can be master of the 
English language without a knowledge of the 
classics. Men who best understand the “dead 
languages,” as “T. H. H.” calls Latin and Greek, 
though the Greek is not a dead language, are best 
qualified to judge of their value, and the testi- 
mony of such men, so far as I know, is unani- 
mous that the classics should be retained in our 
courses of study. E. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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ISCELLANEOUS. 
TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS 
CIATION. 





ASSO- 





At the eighth annual session of this association 
in Nashville, in December, 1873, it was resolved 
to hold a semi-annual session in Knoxville— 
sometime in June or July, 1874—and the officers 
of the association, in conjunction with State Su- 
erintendent Fleming, were requested to fix the 
time of meeting, and arrange a programme of 
After conferring with a committee of 
arrangements at Knoxville, it was thought ad- 
visable to hold said meeting about the time of 


exercises. 


the commencement of East Tennessee Univer- 
sity, and the time of meeting was accordingly 
fixed for June 16th, 18th inclusive, to be followed 
on the 19th by a convention of County Superin- 
tendents. 

In accordance with the arrangements above 
mentioned, the association met in Staub’s 
Opera House at 2 p. M., Tuesday, June 16th. 
The President not having arrived, Prof. H. H. 
Smith, of Shelbyville, Vice-President called the 
meeting to order. Mr. John R. Dean, Superin- 
tendent of Bedford county, was appointed tem- 
porary Secretary. Mayor Staub welcomed the 
members to Knoxville in the following words, 
as reported by the Press and Herald : 


Representatives of Education in the State of Ten- 
nessee : 

GENTLEMEN—It has become my duty to wel- 
come you to Knoxville on this occasion. It is 
an honor and a pleasure for me to do so. For 
eo sake, and for the sake of the position I 

appen to occupy, I regret that this honor had 
not come to one more able to do that duty well. 
My heart is right, but my tongue is lame. 

While I say when I see this body before me, 
that I am proud to introduce you to the city of 
Knoxville, let me also say, that I am proud to 
introduce the city of Knoxville to you. I hope 
while you stay here you will see much of her to 
like, but here I am allowed to speak only of her 
educational system. This system extends from 
the infant classes to the university, for all condi- 
tions of people. How much better you will find 
it here than at other places, is not proper for me 
to say ; that with much help from you, we have 
made it much better here than it was a few years 








ago. Iam glad you have chosen Knoxville as 
the place of your meeting. 

She is a friend to you and to your work. She 
is full of children who intend to be great men 
and gcod women, and they can only be so by 
your success, 

Let us all work together for their benefit ; very 
few of us will ever be able to give our children 
wealth, but if we can give them good educations 
we give them what is better than wealth—that 
which makes wealth. 

When we look back a few years in our State, 
you may be proud of what you have done; how 
dark the record of Tennessee was, but light be- 
gins to shine. You have done much in educat- 
ing Tennessee boys and girls; you have done 
much in moulding Tennessee sentiments; you 
have done much in producing Tennessee law. 
In all your work, I say well done, and as to the 
last matter, I urge you to go further. I am in 
favor of compelling, by law, idle parents to send 
their idle children to school. Some good people 
think this is a step too far, but I am not afraid of 
it; my childhood was passed under such a sys- 
tem. Switzerland, the god-mother of our State 
of Tennessee, has gone before, and why should 
not her daughter follow. Many people oppose 
new things, because they fear them, but let us 
never fear that which is right, nor delay what no 
people ever has given up, when once tried. 

As a short way of explaining, I refer you to 
examples: They have it in Germany, they have 
it not in France; they have it in Switzerland, 
they have it not in Spain and Italy. 

I hope some future speaker may say: “They 
had it not in Tennessee in 1874, but in 1876.” 
Let the watchword go out from Knoxville, 
“Every child may and must go to school.” 

Again, gentlemen, I bid you welcome to Knox- 
ville, to her people, to her homes and to her 
hearts. I hope your stay with us may be a pleas- 
ant one to you, and above all, I hope that the 
children of Tennessee may bless the occasion of 
your meeting in Knoxville. 

The chairman responded on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. 

Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, stated that as the officers 
of the association had not arrived, and but few 
members were present, and the Tennessee His- 
torical Society would hold a meeting in the hall 
that evening, he thought it best for the associa- 
tion to adjourn until 3 o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, and inasmuch as Dr. Sears and others who 
were expected to be present during the meeting 
and deliver addresses could not attend, he moved 


the appointment of a committee to arrange the 
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programme for the meeting, and have the same 
published in the morning papers. The motion 
was adopted, and Messrs. T, C. Karns, Superin- 
tendent of Knox county, J. R. Dean, Superin- 
tendent of Bedford, and J. A. Rayl, chairman of 
the City School Board, were appointed said com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anson Nelson, of the Historical Society, 
extended an invitation to the association to re- 
main in the hall and participate in the proceed- 
ings of said society. 

Mr. P. Dickinson, through Mr. J. A. Ray], 
invited the members to visit his residence to- 
morrow morning after the University commence- 
ment exercises, which was, on motion, accepted. 

The members of the Historical Society were, 
on motion, invited to attend the meetings of this 
association, and participate in its deliberations. 

The following new members were proposed and 
elected: Mrs. Mary A. Richardson, Anson Nel- 
son, J. Smith, W. A Cole, J. M. McFarland, W. 
H. Perkins, J. W. Gaut, H. D. Wyatt, S. B. 
Crawford, T. C. Karns, James H. MeGow, John 
Schurf, W. R. Kendricks, R. C. MeGinn, R. L. 
DeLea, M. C Butler, J. A. Rayl, Rey. E. Meade, 
Rev. J. Howard. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 3 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 17. 

The association, after attending the commence- 
ment exercises of the East Tennessee University, 
and then partaking of the hospitality of Mr. P. 
Dickinson, met at 3 p. M., President J. B. Linds- 
ley in the chair. 

The Committee on Programme reported as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Programme, taking into 
consideration the importance of the subjects 
which, for want of time, were omitted yesterday, 
have agreed to report to-day in favor of taking 
up the list of topics, from the beginning at such 
hours respectively, as may suit the pleasure of 





the convention. They also select Prof. S. Z. 
Sharp, of Maryville, to open the discussion on | 
“The Relation of Normal Schools to an efficient | 
System of Public Schools,” in the place of Dr. 





Sears, who is absent from the convention. 

Nominations being in order, the following gen-| 
tlemen were nominated and elected members of 
the association: Prof. 8S. Z. Sharp, of Mary- 
ville, Prof. Alex. Bartlett, of Maryville, Prof. 
J. H. Curd, of Jalapa, Prof. W. A. Nelson, of| 


Limestone, Prof. L. C. Peoples, Jonesboro, Prof. 
R. H. Brown, Jacksboro, Rey. David. Sullins, of 
Bristol, and President N. B. Goforth, of Moss - 
Creek. 

In the absence of J. O. Griffith, the Treasurer, 
Mr. J. R. Dean was elected Treasurer, pro tem. 

Superintendent H. D. Wyatt, of Chattanooga, 
opened the programme of the day with a paper 
on “Essentials for the Professional Teacher.” 
He spoke in substance as follows. Separating 
his subject into three general essentials, and these 
into subordinate divisions. 

I. KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Knowledge of mind, of the laws that gov- 
ern its workings—not simply a general knowl- 
edge of human nature, but knowledge in detail 
of its ever varying phases as developed in the 
formative stages of life. The time was when the 
power to wield the ruler or the hickory was the 
essential, but the teacher should have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the various phases of hu- 
manity confronting him, so as to have his wishes 
obeyed. 

2. An accurate knowledge of the subjects 
taught. 

Partial knowledge of a subject is more detri- 
mental than ignorance, requiring more labor to 
eradicate the false ideas it has inculcated than to 
master a new subject. 

3. Knowledge must be more extensive than 
the part of a subject required in a particular 
class or grade. 

Many suppose that a mere acquaintance with 
primary studies is sufficient tor teaching primary 
pupils. This is a very erroneous idea. A 
knowledge of the “ Higher Branches” is an in- 
valuable aid in teaching the lower, a fact that 
has been too long ignored by school boards. 
Field says “ Inaccuracy is our rock ahead and is 
especially marked in our scholarship.” 

If we desire to obtain the most accurate 
knowledge of a landscape, we do not view it 
from the same plane, but- ascend this bluff and 
that hill, and the mountain yonder, so that from 
several points of sight we obtain a correct esti- 
mate of the varied points of interest in the whole 
landscape. So in the great realm of learning. 

II. METHOD. 


Knowledge of the subject taught is more uni- 
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The mind of | 


the child may be made the receptacle of abstract 


versal than fitness for teaching. 


facts—forms—words destitute of ideas, a mechan- 
ical knowledge, with body enough, but destitute | 
of soul, which becomes a total failure when the 
practical tests of life are applied. Intelligent. 
teaching is the desideratum, that which will fit a/| 
pupil for actual life and its multiform complica- 


tions; thaf which exercises the judgment; ina 
The methods of | 
countries should be | 


word, teaches “ how to think.” 
the best educators of all 
carefully studied and compared. 

School-room machinery should be well regu- | 
A methodical | 


plan of calling and dismissing classes, passing in 


lated—no jarring or discordance. 


line, signals, recitations, ete., should be adopted. 
Blackboard exercises should be in vogue, and the 
work done in a manner so systematic that a 


stranger entering could understand it without an 
After 
formulas, ete., short methods should be used to 


« 
< 


interpreter. t thorough grounding in 


give facility, quickness, acuteness, ete. Though 
rules are very good, principles should be aimed 
at. 
fined plans, the lack of which has wasted much 
Students, 
as well as men in real life, fail oftener from want 
of training than from a lack of knowledge. 


We should pursue real objects with well de- 


force of intellect and valuable time. 


Germany, after a long test, is satisfied with gen- 
eral rather than special training in her secondary 
schools, laying deep and broad the foundations. 
In this country we are too material, too much in 
a hurry, and need to take lessons of older nations. 
The teacher should have keen discernment to de- 
cide just when and where assistance should be 
rendered pupils. Many of them carry the pupil 
over all the rough places, while others withhold 
all assistance, forgetting that a timely hint, an 
opening up of the way, would lead to the result. | 
“Safety lies in the middle course.” 


III. ENTHUSIASM. 


Not that kind which comes from a heated 
brain, justly called fanaticism, but that which 
arises from a true conception of a great work and 
ardent love for it. When we think of the plas- 
tie mind of youth, and that in a quarter of a cen- 
tury the interests of religion, society and govern- 
ment will be committed to those who are now 
being trained in the schools of the land; when 





we think of the relative position of our country 
among the nations of the earth, truly we do well, 
Cold indeed 


must be the heart of that teacher who, in pres- 


as teachers, to become enthusiastic. 


ence of the activity and mirth of youth, fails to 
be warmed by noble impulses. 

In general, the professional teacher should be 
a model of politeness, fidelity and promptness ; 


not sectarian, but imbued with generous chris- 


tian principles; not bigoted, but magnanimous, 


respecting the opinions of others ; teachable, pro- 


gressive, and when convinced of better methods 


than those he employs, should adopt them. 

The teachers of Tennessee, of common or 
classic schools, public or private, should be united 
in a bond of sympathy and earnest effort to ele- 
vate the standard and place our State, at no dis- 
tant day, where she has the right and ability to 
be, in the front rank. 

The subject being open for discussion, Prof. H. 
H. Smith, of Shelbyville, endorsed the opinions 
just expressed, and spoke particularly of enthu- 
siasm, which he defined as “God within.” The 
teacher, if imbued with this quality, would com- 
municate it to his pupils. He stated that teach- 
ers could command the respect of their pupils by 
showing themselves well qualified to teach ; that 
they should not use the text-book, but by pre- 
vious preparation teach not only what the lesson 
contains, but anything pertinent to the subject. 
He said that good discipline could be secured by 
keeping pupils busy, thus governing by teaching. 

Prof. Wilson, of Morristown, alluded to en- 
thusiasm. Superintendents should imbue the 
teachers with this quality, and the teachers in 
turn imbue the pupils, and the pupils their 
parents, and the whole community would move 
in accord. He gave examples of teachers im- 
bued with enthusiasm, who had gone into com- 
munities without schools and had built up good 
schools, taking in all the children. 

Prof. M. C. Butler, of Knoxville, emphasized 
the first division of the subject made by Supt. 
Wyatt, viz: mind. He held 
teaching to be a science and a difficult art, and 


Knowledge of 


that training in this department was as essential 
He affirmed that pri- 
mary instruction was the most important, and to 
teach well a man should see the end from the be- 


asin law or medicine. 
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ginning. In ship-building the best workmen are 





employed upon the keel. 

The next subject on the programme, The Re- 
lation of Normal Schools to an Efficient System 
of Public Schools, was deferred to the night ses- 
sion, and the discussion to be opened by Prof 
Sharp, of Maryville. 

A paper on “ English Univevsities,” prepared 
by Prof. Wm. A. Smith, of Columbia, in the ab- 
sence of the author was read by the Secretary. 
It gave interesting descriptions of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, University College and Edinburgh, and 
contained the following allusion: By recent ad- 
vices received from an intelligent writer, we 
learn that instruction in Iceland is entirely theo- 
retical, hence it stands just where it was five hun- 
dred years ago; whereas, in the United States 
instruction is eminently practical, and is useful 
in the every day affairs of life. We have indeed 
made wonderful advancement, but must not run 
to the other extreme. This is what we call the 
New Education, and it should let theory and 
practice go hand in hand to the accomplishment 
of the highest results. 

Prof. H. H. Smith, of Shelbyville, next read a 
paper on “ Public Schools Economically Con- 
sidered.” He stated that graded public schools 
are cheaper than other schools, and cited the re- 
ports of Superintendents Caldwell, of Nashville, 
and Mallon, of Atlanta, and the chairman of 
Public School Board of Boston. But it is urged 
that free schools are dear at any price, they cram, 
are immoral, and are only fit for poor folks. It 
has been, and will be proven, that pupils from 
these schools, are better educated than those kept 
in tuition schools. 

The free school system has the advantage of 
making and retaining better teachers, holding 
each one responsible for the work done, which 
doubles almost, the effectiveness of any working 
force. One of the greatest advantages of graded 
schools is in attention ; for this doubles the effi- 
ciency of the other powers of the mind—is in fact 
the primary condition of their activity, and the 
forming, in early life, habits of deliberate con- 
centration, will lead to success. The great dis- 
coveries of the hidden things of nature have 
been ascribed by philosophers to this power. In 


fact, genius itself may be termed “ a continued 
attention.” 














A practical argument in favor of the economy 
of free schools is, that they are universal in that 
part of our country, in which the people are said 
to care most for the dollar, and secondly, where 
they have been given a fair trial, have never been 
This is true of the old world and of 
the new. Boston spends nearly two millions an- 
nually on her schools. No State, especially no 
southern State, can afford not to educate her chil- 
dren. In the words of an eminent Georgian, 
“utter prostration awaits the South, unless her 
As water seeks its level, 


given up. 


people are educated.” 
so the uneducated will ever be “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to the more enlight- 
ened. 

As an argument against elevating the sons of 
the common people, it is claimed that they will be 
ever lacking in taste. Was Henry Clay devoid 
of this quality, or Franklin, and thousands of 
others who have toiled upward in the night ? 

Contrast France under the leadership of Napo- 
leon and the France of to-day, at the feet of edu- 
cated Prussia, and so it will ever be—cultivated 
mind ruling the camp, the court. 

A short sighted argument is often used by the 
wealthy, in their opposition to free schools. “ Let 
each man educate his own children” they say. 
The descendants of those now wealthy, will most 
likely—if the rule that has heretofore worked— 
still holds good—be in a generation or two the 
poor classes. The rich may educate their chil- 
dren, but who will educate those of the third and 
fourth generation? Bereft possibly of friends 
and fortune, to whom shall they look for help, 
but to our common country. 

If the State would deserve the sweet name of 
Mother country, let her indeed be an Alma Mater 
to all her sons and daughters. 

Dr. Lindsley—Prof. H. H. Smith, in the chair, 
spoke of the deep and silent opposition to public 
schools, and stated that it should be met on the 
street and at the fireside. He had never known 
the argument to fail of its effect upon the rich— 
that though they could educate their children, 
who would do so for their grand-children.” 

The subject was discussed at length by Super- 
intendents H. Presnell and Jno. R. Dean, Pro- 
fessors Bartlett, Sharp, Wilson and Senator Rich- 





ards. Adjourned until 8 o’clock. 








i 
| 
NIGHT SESSION. } 


Association met. President Lindsley in the | 


chair. 
Professor A. W. Wilson, of Morristown, was| 
elected to membership. Rev. H. T. Morton, of 
Missouri, was elected an honorary member. 
Professor 8. Z. Sharp, of Maryville, opened 
the discussion on “the relation of Normal Schools 
to an efficient system of Public Schools.” He 
said that public schools could be compared to an 
army organization, having a comman¢er in chief, 
then subordinate officers, and then the privates. 
The officers might be all right—and the privates 
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could thwart their best commands. The teachers 
of the public schools were the privates. Upon) 
them depended the success of the warfare against| 
ignorance. The German victories in the late 
Franco-Prussian war should be ascribed to edu- 
cated soldiery. 

for their work? 
mal Schools. 


How can the teachers be trained 
Answer—In training or Nor- 
There are schools to train for law, 
medicine and theology. The argument for Nor- 
mal Schools occupied the same ground. Normal 
Schools gave thoroughness in methods of disci- 
pline and instruction. So thatthe pupils obtained 
a knowledge of studies taught to such a degree as 
to be able to make text-books. 

In answer to question “ would Normal Schools 
invariably make good teachers,” he would say 
that schools of law did not always make good 
lawyers, and so of medicine, but would say that 
they would make the best of the material pre- 
sented. The effect of Normal Schools upon the 
educational system of the State would be large 
and salutary. Trained teachers, going out in 
various localities, would have an influence upon 
teachers of said localities—they would form and 
lead in teachers’ institutes—imparting their meth- 
ods to those who cannot attend the Normal School, 
thus quickening the slothful and learning the 
ignorant, and by this means elevating the stand- 
ard of scholarship. From better schools, better 
scholars would be turned out, ¢whose example 
would be felt intellectually, morally and mate- 
rially in their respective communities. 

Pennsylvania now has eight Normal Schools, 
and the number would increase. Ohio was also 
well provided, and many other States of the 





Union. Many are sustained by private enter- 
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prises, the students being charged the lowest pos- 


sible rates, and in many instances the State makes 
appropriations and requires the pupils to teach 


| for two years. 


There should be a Normal School in each 
grand division of this State, and the Peabody 


fund now appropriated to the various schools of 


the State, should be appropriated to Normal 


Schools. 

Superintendent H. Presnell spoke and indorsed 
the views just expressed. 

Professor M. C. Butler, of Knoxville, gave an 
interesting account of Teachers’ Institutes as con- 
ducted in Massachusetts, by Horace Mann and 
others. The personal benefit he had received 
therefrom, and their effect upon the popular 
mind. 

He said that $25,000 appropriated in this way 
by the State, should be called “ An Act to pre- 
vent the squandering of one half of three millions 
of dollars.” He introduced the following : 

WueErEAs, Teachers’ Institutes and popular 
addresses are a cheap and efficient agency in 
awakining a general interest in educational mat- 
ters and in disseminating among the people cor- 
rect views of education. 

Be it resolved by the Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, That we petition the next Legisla- 
ture to elect and commission three men, one from 
each grand division of the State, and to be re- 
commended by the State Superintendent, as In- 
stitute Teachers and Lecturers, whose duty it 
shall be, under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent and in connection with the County Su- 
perintendents, to hold Teachers’ Institutes and 
deliver popular addresses upon educational topics, 
making to the State Superintendent a quarterly 
report of their labors. 

Rev. Mr. Morton thought that the Association 
should confine itself to one object, either Normal 
Sclfools or Institutes. His experience was that 
it was a hard matter to get two measures through 
a Legislature at the same session. 

Prof. Loventhal, of Kentucky, in an ironical 
manner protested against the animus of the As- 
sociation in recommending Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, ete., as calculated to disturb 
the fancied security of many teachers that he 
knew of. He supposed them blissful, because 
very ignorant. If the order of things here dis- 
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c = and and should be ional, “Tike 
Othello, their “occupation would be gone.” In 
all seriousness, he hoped soon to see good normal 
schools in every State of the South, and teachers’ 
institutes in all the counties. 

Prof. Wilson, of Morristown, thought that the 
money spent annually in this State in Peabody 
schools would be better expended in normal 
schools. 

The resolution of Prof. Butler coming up, 
Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superintendent, 
thought it better for the resolution to be referred 
to the annual meeting of the Association, when 
the matter in hand, and all kindred subjects, 
would, through a memorial committee, be re- 
ported upon, and the adopted or amended report 
submitted to the Legislature. 

On motion, action was deferred. 

Adjourned until 8:30 A. M., to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, June 18. 

The Association was called to order at 8:30 A. 
M., President Lindsley in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Bartlett. 

The reading of the minutes of yesterday was 
dispensed with. 

Prof. Wilson, of Morristown, stated that on 
yesterday in his remarks he had no idea of eriti- 
cising the action of those having charge of the Pea- 
body fund. He thought teachers had no right to 
dictate to Dr. Sears, or any one else. The most 
important work of this Association was to de- 
vise some plan of making effective teachers, and 
if the laws governing the distribution of said 
fund would permit, he thought it would be best 
expended in normal schools. 

First subject of discussion: “Should free in- 
struction in public schools be confined to the ele- 
mentary or common branches of education ?” was 
opened by a paper from Prof. Alex. Bartlett, of 
Maryville. He said, in substance, that the qhes- 
tion of free instruction simply, was not before 
the Association. Thatis regarded a sine qua non, 


and at once the minimum and maximum of pub- 
lic provision to enable the masses to prepare 
themselves for the duties of citizenship—the min- 
imum, as being the least that could wisely be 
done; the maximum, because nothing more 
should be done, unless compulsory attendance be 
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ation of free instruction and the deevaiatlinn of 
its bounds. 

I. Has free instruction any proper limit? 

The answer to this is embraced in two inqui- 
ries, viz: the object to be effected, and the source 
of support. 


THE OBJECT OF FREE INSTRUCTION, 


1. To place within the reach of all such ad- 
vantages as will fit them for citizenship in a free 
government. In view of the fact that in this 
country, where every man is the legal peer of 
every other, being eligible to any office in it, de- 
barred from no avenues of trade or professional 
honors, the source of power being the people, not 
to disseminate knowledge would end in destruc- 
tion. Hosts of witnesses, from our national 
birth till now, had emphatically averred that 
American citizenship and intelligence are insep- 
arable. 

2. Moral enterprises cannot be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully without intelligence. Ignorance is the 
fruitful source of vice. 

II. The questions then arise, what extent of 
intelligence is necessary, and by what means can 
it be obtained ? 

A good knowledge of the elementary branches 
is sufficient to fit a man for successful citizenship, 
because, first, in their successful prosecution the 
mental powers are aroused; and secondly, they 
furnish a preparation for the practical duties of 
life, not adequate to every position, ’tis true, but 
furnishing a foundation upon which an elegant 
superstructure can be reared. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 








Tue Tribune in an admirable editorial on 
Agassiz, quotes the story of a shrewd agent who 
tried vainly to buy the great naturalist for a 
winter’s lecture course: “Why, sir, you will 
make more money than by ten years of this 
work,” he reasoned. “ But I have not the time 
to make money,” said Agassiz. In this short 
sentence is expressed the whole of that great ser- 
mon which Americans most need. 








A WESTERN paper tells us that a favorite hotel 
is to be kept this season at one of the watering 
places, “by the widow of Mr. , who died 





added. The present inquiry related to the limit- 





last summer, on a new improved plan.” 
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“PUBLIC EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS pupil now anes to the feat and shows what he 


IN BOSTON. 


has done through the whole term, or whole year, 
and how well or ill he has done it. Not only can 


It is more than well for the publie schools to | each pupil be compared with every other pupil, 
challenge the public attention by an honest pub-| but each class with every other class, and each 
lic exhibit from time to time, of what they are| school with every other school. Nor is the exhi- 


doing, so far as such an exhibit is practicable. 
Thus they enlarge their influence. Thus they 
secure the popular sympathy and consideration 
to which they are entitled by reason of the mag- 
nitude of their work. Thus both teacher and 
pupil are stimulated to more earnest effort, which 
is also more delightful, since they feel it is to be 
publicly recognized and commended. 

No way has yet been devised in which to 
make a worthy public exhibit of the work done 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar—an exhibit 
disclosing the actual accomplishments of each 
pupil. So far as these studies are concerned, 
each school] must be left to itself—to an examin- 
ation by the constituted authorities, and by such 
other persons as may be sufficiently interested to 
visit the school. There can be no general com- 
parison in public, and by everybody, of one 
school with another. Could there be, the whole 
people would doubtless be greatly interested. 

With reading and declamation a little more 
can be done in a way to interest the public; but 
it is the attainments of individual pupils only 
that can be shown. Nothing is learned of the 
hundreds in village schools, of the thousands in 
city schools. There is no opportunity to get at 
general results by a general comparison of 
schools. So few pupils are brought to the front 
that the universal parental heart is not enlisted. 

With music yet more can be done in the way 
of a satisfactory public exhibit. Whole schools, 
or combined classes from different schools, can be 
so handled as to make a fair display of their at- 
tainments and defects, and in a manner to please. 
But the exhibit, when there are thousands of 
pupils in the schools, must be far from complete, 
while there is no time to linger over this or that 
thing and to meditate upon its merits until the 
exact truth is learned. 

It is in the graphic studies, in those studies 
which, like writing and drawing, appeal to the eye 
and through that to the mind, that we have all the 
conditions essential for making a complete and 
honest exhibit of work done in school. Every 

21 
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bition for an hour only; it may continue for 
days and weeks until the whole truth has been 
recognized by the public. 

Since writing and drawing are especially avail- 
able for public exhibition, teachers and school 
officials should make the most of them to this 
end. But it may be said that other studies will 
be neglected in order to centre effort upon these. 
To this objection there are several answers: 1. 
With increased attention these studies will be 
sooner mastered, and so wholly out of the way. 
2. Honest teachers will do honest work, and 
never deprive any study of its proper attention. 
3. School officials will see that pupils are not 
promoted without due qualification in all studies. 
This will take care of teachers inclined to be dis- 
honest. 4. When any influence causes ordinary 
pupils to pursue any one study with uncommon 
zeal, the effect upon all other studies is usually 
good. The habit acquired, after a while, by 
zealous, thorough work in one direction is apt to 
make itself felt in every other direction. This 
is one of the reasons why drawing, even with the 
exhibition feature emphasized, need not and does 
not reduce the attainments of pupils in their 
other studies. For these reasons, for the sake of 
stimulating teachers and pupils, for the sake of 
informing and enlisting the whole community, 
for the sake of emphasizing in a marked manner 
that study which of all studies has the most in- 
fluence upon the industries of a people—the recent 
exhibition of drawings in Boston cannot be too 
highly commended. In the exhibition were 
some thirty or forty thousand drawings, repre- 
senting nearly all departments of industrial art, 
and filling two large halls (Horticultural, upper 
and lower) and the rooms of the Boston Art 
Club. The halls were open for three days, the 
rooms of the Art Club for ten days, and the ex- 
hibition was visited by thousands and tens of 
thousands, belonging to all classes, men, women 
and children. Among the visitors were educa- 
tors and manufacturers from distant States. As 
one moved among the crowd his ears were con- 
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stantly saluted with ejaculations of delight and 
surprise. But those who knew what ought to 
be accomplished, were not satisfied with the ex- 
hibition, except comparatively, that it showed 
excellent results under the circumstances, and 
was indicative of the better things which lie in 
the immediate future. Five or eight years from 
now they expect to witness results that will not 
only be comparatively, but absolutely worthy of 
distinguished praise. In a brief article like this 
it is impossible to give details, and quite impos- 
sible, even in any length of article, to give an 
adequate idea of the exhibition without accom- 
panying illustrations. Persons desiring this 
must secure the illustrated report of the exam- 
iners, which will soon be issued. Even this will 
fail, in some respects, as the drawing must be 
greatly reduced, both in general size and separate 
lines, when photographed. 

The drawings from the public schools of Bos- 
ton were displayed in the upper hall by schools. 
Each book or drawing bore the name and age of 
the pupil. The primary schools were represented, 
but the whole work done in them could not be 
shown, as much of it is slate work. The Gram- 
mar schools were represented by the books of the 
pupils, showing the daily work in the five sub- 
jects which have received attention to those 
schools during the year—freehand drawing of 
flat copies in outline, freehand drawing of ob- 
jects and models in outline, geometrical drawing 
with instruments, memory and dictation exer- 
cises, and original design. There was universal 
astonishment at the success of the pupils in de- 
sign, the Grammar pupils taking the lead of even 
the High School pupils. The drawings from the 
High Sehools, especially from the English High, 
were commendable. But five years from now, 
when the High Schools are filled with the pres- 
ent Grammar School pupils, the work will be 
both of higher grade and vastly better executed. 

The lower hall was filled with drawings from 
the evening schools for mechanics in different 
parts of the State, and with patterns in color 
from the school of applied textile design at the 
Institute of Technology. Many of the best de- 
signs by pupils connected with this school had 
been sold to manufacturers, and so could not be 
exhibited. In this hall were drawings of every 
variety—for ships, engines, machinery, woven 





fabrics, for buildings, from the cast, from the na- 
ture. Each drawing bore the name, age and oc- 
cupation of the person who executed it. 

The drawings executed by the students in the 
State Normal Art School were displayed in the 
rooms of the Art Club. They embraced twenty- 
four different subjects, and showed the result of 
one, and the first year’s work of the school. The 
rank obtained by the students in an examination 
extending through two weeks was given, as well 
as their names. No chance for shirking. The 
full course of this school extends over four years, 
and embraces sculpture, oil painting, etc., the 
leading object being to provide teachers for the 
public day and evening schools well grounded in 
all the departments of art. This is the first 
school of the kind in America, and will have 
many imitators. The number desiring to enter 
the school has been in excess of the number who 
could be accommodated. 

This is the first exhibition showing the full 
scope of what Massachusetts and Boston, work- 
ing together under the general direction of Wal- 
ter Smith, have undertaken in the way of edu- 
cating the whole people in industrial art, that the 
State may continue to hold her present distin- 
guished position among her sisters by increasing 
her population and her wealth. The result, thus 
far, is full of encouragement. The friends of 
the work feel that the greatest obstacles have 
been successfully overcome. The people begin 
to have a clear idea of what is meant by an art- 
education. The regular teachers of the public 
schools have learned that they can do, with a lit- 
tle effort, what is required of them, and the num- 
ber of the grumblers and despondent ones grows 
beautifully less. With the aid of Mr. Smith’s 
drawing-books, published by the enterprising 
house of James R. Osgood & Co., and the aid of 
suitable models, the work of teaching grows 
easier and easier. The present year has required 
less effort on the part of the teachers than last 
year, though the results are much better; and 
next year will demand less effort than this. 
Without suitable books and suitable models, it is 
impossible to produce good results, even with 
double efforts on the part of both teachers and 
pupils. For example, the cultivation of the 
taste is one of the chief objects. This is utterly 
impossible without beautiful printed copies and 














an expert draughtsman, the blackboard would be in the teacher. Corporal punishment reports 


inadequate. There must be books, containing | thick as leaves in Valambrosa; altercations fre- 
prints and models ; these, too, must be beautiful.| quent and fearful; truancy and insolence the 
Homely copies and models corrupt the taste, just order of the day. 

as the speech of the child is corrupted by his| Look at us in the 

constantly hearing inelegant language. The eye | 

and the ear must be treated very much alike, if| 

we would have the works of the hand and the No discipline, in the low sense of the word ; no 
utterances of the lips beautiful and chaste.—The| need of it. What have we, instead? Quiet 
Rhode Island Schoolnaster. ‘order, diligent application, peace. Every child 
| feels that he must behave himself in school be- 
Children at ease ; 


NEW DISPENSATION, 








PURGATORY AND PARADISE. 


| cause he knows he must do so. 


teachers attending to the business of instruction 


Near the close of a year spent in a school num- | exclusively, not spending their precious time in 
bering nearly 1,400 children (average number | reaching the obscure portion of children’s bodies 


belonging), without a single case of corporal 
punishment, or of suspension for misconduct, we 
are tempted to make a contrast of the old dis- 
pensation and the new. In the old dispensation, 
Calisthenics, Oral Lessons and Corporal Punish- 
ment flourished. In the new dispensation, the 
hobbies of the old are crippled, and that of cor- 
poral punishment has totally disappeared. Wit- 
ness the revolution. 


OLD DISPENSATION, 


Theory—thrashing. Practice—thrashing. Re- 
sult—more thrashing. The Principal of a school 
—a patent thrashing machine—tries to hear a 


class recite. He is interrupted with: “ Miss 
Wilson wants you to lick a boy in Room No. 9!” 
—which he does. He returns to finish the les- 
son, but no sooner has he reached, “What next?” 
than a piping voice exclaims, “ Mr. Blank, Miss 
Brown wants you.” Now, Mr. Blank knows 
that Miss Brown wants him—knows it in his 
heart—but this announced want is not legitimate ; 
it is merely a matter of thrashing. So his exam- 
ination of a class is broken in upon by orders to 
flog a child for being saucy to Miss Nokes, or 
looking askance at Miss Stokes, or making a wry 
face at Miss Styles, or refusing to answer Miss 
Jones, or leaving out the p in the name of 
Miss Thompson. Was there order? None. 
Riots alternated with flagellations, on the princi- 
ple of reflex action. A teacher could not brush 
away a fly but all her pupils would dodge, not 
knowing which head was to be hit, whereupon all 
hands were whacked—for dodging! Mischief 





with a piece of wood or leather, whether round 
or flat. 

The present state of school teaching in this 
city is superior to any future beatic situation we 
have yet heard described. Dante’s Paradiso 
comes nearest to it. If he has celestial preceden- 
cies, we have our accredited grades. And if the 
test of imparting highest pleasure be excellence 
in music, we can distance the hosts of Dante ; 
for, to execute our music, we have human enti- 
ties: while Dante has only tongueless, lungless, 
throatless shades. 

The achievements in music have been the most 
distinguishing feature of this decade of educa- 
tional experience. Arranged for their voices in 
three parts, by Messrs. Whittemore & Blackman, 
the productions of the most charming German 
composers are sung by the pupils—sung with the 
fervor of youthful enthusiasm and the perfection 
of musical art. In listening to one of these per- 
formances by our pupils, we are reminded of 
Shelley’s sky-lark, or of Moore’s reciting his own 
touching songs in the salons of the British nobil- 
ity, whose institutions he upbraided, while he 
moved their hearts with his plaintive melodies. 

This state of things is pleasant, profitable, 
beautiful. When a teacher has educated his 
pupils, patrons and board, up to the point at 
which they do not expect him to flog children, 
for love, fear or money—up to the belief that he 
will not be bullied or irritated, or bribed into 
walloping children, he has made for himself such 
a bed of comfort as few people have a chance to 
lie on. This bed, as enjoyed in Chicago to-day, 
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is too luxurious to be described in Western 
phrase. It is like a seat on the skiff of the 
dreamer of the Arabian Nights, sailing by Bag- 
dat’s spires of fretted gold. It is like a sojourn 
in that country where it is always afternoon, with 
the added influence of the clime where it is 
always morning. 

St. Brandon, in his travels, discovered an isle 
whose trees were laden with blossoms which 
closed at night to open in the morning, and let 
out from each calyx a merry little bird. His 
legend is at last explained. Compared with the 
cage and prison that it was of yore, the school- 
house to-day is a living tree holding its hundreds 
and hundreds with a restraint that is well repre- 
sented by the cup of a flower; and children, so 
imprisoned for rest and protection, need only the 
morning light of intelligent management, and 
the mild atmosphere of kind treatment, to wake 
them to charming, bird-like activity. Heaven is 
a state from which all bad spirits are banished, 
and all evil passions removed. With the rod 
discarded, there exist in each well-regulated 
school the essentials of a little heaven. 

It may be inquired what power has brought 
about this change in the school affairs of this 
city. We answer, the notion of one man. Su- 
perintendent Pickard, two years ago, requested 
teachers to manage their schools without the use 
of corporal punishment, and all the pleasant re- 
sults which we in this article have attempted to 
describe, have flowed from the suggestion. It is 
as if an educational Messiah had touched the 
earth, bringing on the Saturnian age of school 
government—a true pedagogical millennium. 

Lo! earth receives him from the bending skies; 

Bow down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise! 
There is only one language in which this educa- 
.tional epoch—may it be millenial—can be ade- 
quately saluted. That language is the Irish 
Period of Pedagogical Peace. 

Ceap MILLE FEALTHE! 
—The Chicago Teacher. 








THERE are four essential elements in the char- 
acter of a good teacher. Firmness and good 
nature, for discipline; and intelligence and in- 
dustry, for the promotion of scholarship in the 
pupils. Lacking any of these elements, the 
teacher must fail. 





SYSTEMATIC THINKING. 


A great deal is said nowadays about the 
power of modern thought; but it would be well 
to remember that all the thinking which bears 
fruit is systematic thinking. Many a young man 
imagines himself to be thinking when he is mere- 
ly day-dreaming. Thinking implies an active 
state of mind. Calling up images, holding them 
fast, and arranging them in order; not a passive 
condition in which troops of ideas flit across the 
mental vision like figures in a kaleidoscope. 
Thinking, worthy the name, is work—systematic, 
calm and connected; and the man who has not 
got his mind so disciplined that he can thus com- 
mand it, is not yet a thinker. That systematic 
thinkers are so few is attributable to early and 
bad training. Not one teacher in fifty in our 
primary schools deems it of importance to teach 
children how to study, and a less proportion are 
competent to do this if they would. The most 
of them think their duties are comprised in keep- 
ing an orderly school, hearing recitations, assist- 
ing pupils to do hard sums and alloting tasks. 
Especially in the latter do they excel. Memor- 
izing is with most of them a name for mummery 
—a thing to be done by holding the head in one 
hand, swing first one foot and then the other, and 
and forcing the lips to repeat a formula until they 
will run of themselves long enough to get 
through recitation by very force of momentum. 
And this laborious, meaningless task, they think, 
is study. In other words, it is to them the teach- 
ing of the lips to move from force of habit, while 
the mind may be wandering anywhere and every- 
where. Thus a vacant, wandering habit of mind 
is secured with the spelling lesson, and ground in 
with the rules of grammar; and unless by rare 
good chance the unfortunate, overtasked and 
mentally disguted young intellect meets in its 
onward progress some one who can show it the 
mistake, or has native genius to discover it with- 
out help, it grows into habitual slovenly-minded- 
ness. After all, teachers are no more to blame 
than parents who demand that progress shall be 
measured by pages of a book rather than by 
power to think.—Scientifie American. 








SENATOR CASTELAR, the ex-President of the 
Spanish Republic, has just published a novel. 
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estate, twenty-five cents on the polls and twenty- 
Prriciat. five per cent on all privileges. 
| Grundy County. January 1874. County Court 
— ——— | levied a tax for school purposes of thirty cents on 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM THE DIF-| the $100 worth of property, forty cents on eac th 
FERENT COUNTIES. | taxable poll, and on all objects of State taxation, 
- | privileges, ete., one-third the State tax. April 
The following is a list of the counties which| 1874. County Court rescinded the January order 
have levied a school tax for the year 1874, and) levying a school tax and failed to order an elec- 
the amount of the levy, as reported to the office} tion as defined by the 39th section of the School 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc-| Law. 
tion. If any counties, which have levied a tax,| Hamilton County. January 1874. Court lev- 
are omitted from the list, their County Superin-| ied a tax on property of five cents per $100 and 
tendents will please forward a report of the action $1 on polls. 
taken, in order that correction may be made. | Hamblen County. January 1874. Court levied 
Bedford County. April 1874. Court levied} same tax as last year, viz: on property five cents 
18 cents on the $100, and $1 on polls. per $100, fifty cents on polls, and as privilege tax 
Bledsoe County. April 1874. Court levied 15 ten cents per $100. 
cents on the $100 for schools. Hardeman County. January 1874. Court 
Clay County. January 1874. County Court! levied for school purposes a tax of fifty cents on 
levied an additional tax of one mill on property| dogs and fifty cents on polls. 
and $1 on polls. Hawkins County. April 1874, Court levied 
Cumberland County. April 1874, Court levied} ten cents on the $100 of personal property, ten 
a tax of two and a half mills on the dollar. cents on merchants per $100, and twenty-five 
Davidson County. January 1874, Court levied} cents on each poll. 
a school tax of one mill on property, $1 on polls| Hagwood County. April 1874. Court levied 
and four mills on merchants’ largest stock. five cents on property, $1 on polls and marriage 
Dyer County. January 1874. County Court} licenses, and an amount equal to State tax on all 
levied a school tax ten cents of the $100, $1 on| privileges. 
polls, $1 on marriage licences and $1 examination} Humphreys County. January 1874. Court 
fee. levied for school purposes a tax of two mills on 
Franklin County. January 1874. County} property, $1 on polls and one-half of State tax 
Court levied a school tax of two mills on realty} on privileges. Same tax levied as last year. 
and fifty cents on polls. Houston County. January 1874. The County 
Gibson County. April 1874. County Court} Court levied a tax forschool purposes respectively 
levied a school tax of twenty-five cents on the|as follows: On property per $100, twenty-five 
$100 worth of property, and privileges taxed ad| cents, on each poll $1, on each tippler in the 
valorem, $1 on polls, $1 on marriage licenses, one| county, $15 on each merchant, $5 on each mar- 
half the amount of license tax levied by the State| riage license $1. 
on retail dealers in liquor, and $10 on each pho-| James County. April 1874. Court levied a 
tograph gallery. tax of one mill per dollar on property, fifty cents 
Giles County. April 1874. County Court] on polls, and one mill on privileges for school 
levied a school tax of $1 on polls, fifteen cents! purposes. 
per $100 on property, and one-fourth of the} Knox County. January 1874. County Court 
county levy on privileges. levied for school purposes, on property ten cents 
Grainger County. January 1874. The taxes| per $100, on polls $1, and ten cents per $100 of 
stand ten cents per $100 on property and ten| merchants greatest capital at any one time, instead 
cents on polls. Just the same as last year. of taking ten per cent of State and county tax 
Greene County. July 1874. Court levied) on the same class, as last year. 
school tax ot one mill on the dollar on all real' Lake County. April 1874. Court levied tax 

















of ten cents on property, $1 on polls and $2 on 
dogs. 

Lawrence County. April 1874. Our County 
Court levied a tax of $1 on polls for the State, 
fifty cents for the county and ten per cent. on 
property. 

Loudon County. January 1874. Court levied 
additional tax of one mill on the dollar. 

MeMinn County. January 1874. The County 
Court levied a school tax of $1 on the poll and 
five cents per $100 on property. 

MeNairy County. January 1874. The County 
Court levied on the first Monday, an additional 
school tax of one mill on the $1 and $1 on polls. 

Marion County. April 1874. “Our County 
Court has this day levied $1 poll tax and fifteen 
cents on the $100 worth of property fer school 
purposes. The County Court at its January 
term refused to levy the tax for school purposes, 
but referred it to the people, who voted upon the 
proposition on the 7th day of March last, and 
voted for the tax almost unanimously, thus re- 
buking the County Court, ete. 

Maury County. January 1874. County Court 
levied the same tax as last year, viz: five cents 
on the $100, and $1 on polls. April 1874. 
County Court reduced the January levy for school 
purposes to one-half mill on the $100. July 
1874. The Court at this session rescinded its ac- 
tion at the April term, and re-adopted its January 
levy of five cents on the $100. 

Monroe County. January 1874. For com- 
mon school purposes, the County Court levied a 
tax of one mill on the dollar on all taxable prop- 
erty, and on privileges one-half of that levied by 
the State. 

Montgomery County. April 1874. Court 
levied a school tax of five cents on the $100 
worth of property. 

Moore County. April 1874. Court levied a 
school tax of $1 on polls and fifteen cents on 
property. 

Obion County. January 1874. County Court 
levied for school purposes twenty cents per $100 
on all property and privileges and fifty cents on 
polls. 


Roane County. January 1874. County Court | 


levied for school purposes, fifteen cents on the 


$100 and $1 on polls. 
Robertson County. January 1874, The County 
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Court levied for school purposes twenty cents on 
the $100 of property, $1 on polls and fifty per 
cent. of the State levy on privileges. ~April 
1874. The Court assumed to reconsider its ac- 
tion at the January term, and referred the matter 
to a vote of the people. 

Rutherford County. January 1874. Court 
levied in addition to the tax required by State, 
on property fifteen cents per $100, on polls $1, 
on marriage licenses $1,0n privileges the same as 
last year. [According to the special report of 
October 15, 1873, all tax on privileges was de- 
voted to school purposes. ] 

Seveir County. January 1874. Additional tax 
levied by the County Court of ten cents on the 
$100 and twenty-five cents on polls. 

Shelby County. April 1874. Court levied a 
school tax of five cents per $100 on property. 

Stewart County. January’1874. School tax 
same as last year, viz: two millson property, $1, 
on polls, and tax on privileges equal to county 
tax, (which is not so great as State tax.) 

Sumner County. January 1874. The County 
Court levied for school purposes on property fif- 
teen cents, on polls $1. July 6, 1874. The 
County Court to-day rescinded its former action 
levying school tax of one and a half mills, and 
referred the matter to the people next August 
election. 

Warren County. July 1874. Court levied a 
school tax of nine cents per $100 on property 
and fifty cents on polls. 

Washington County. April 1874. County 
Court levied an additional tax for school purposes 
consisting of twenty cents per $100 on property, 
$1 on polls, and twenty per cent. on privileges. 

Wayne County. January 1874. County Court 
levied a school tax of ten cents per $100 on prop- 
erty, $1 polls, and one-fourth State tax on priv- 
ileges. 

Williamson County. January 1874. Court 
levied a school tax of five cents on property, $1 
on polls, and one-half the State tax on privileges. 








A CULTURED imagination increases the power 
of all the tender feelings and weakens the ani- 
mal passions, and holds in check the most violent 
emotions. It also promotes the growth of love 
and friendship, and renders the home-life enjoy- 





able. 
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Mary Powell is being painted by two men. | SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


She is a Poughkeepsie boat. 


A teacher, who, in a fit of vexation, called her 
pupils a set of young adders, on being reproved Tr CTA ARD rane rr Most POPULAR 
for her language, apologized by saying that she ' ' 
was speaking to those just commencing their ‘. 
arithmetic. | THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


f 








PUBLISHER'S PEPARTMENT. | . - 
i¢ ________ | The Eclectic Educational Series, Comorising 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 


Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 


We have received, too late for review, Jack-| Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
son’s Register for public and private schools, | Harvey’s English Grammars, 
from Chas. Anthony, Springfield, Ohio. | The Eclectic Series of Georgraphies, 
Hart’s Constitution of the United States, and | The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Westlake’s 3,000 Practice Words, from Elredge | White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
& Brother, Philadelphia. Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 


i ; | Venable’s School History of the United States, 
Hart’s English Grammar and Analysis, a canned Tone te 


Hart’s Language Lessons for beginners. El-| 
redge and Brother, Philadelphia. 


Talheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Peck’s Complete Arithmetic, and Peck’s Man-| Kiaa’s Elocution and Rhetorie Reader, 
ual of Arithmetic, from A. S. Barnes & Co., New| Eclectic Classical Series, 
York. They will all be reviewed and noticed at! Gow’s Morals and Manners, 


. | 
length as soon as possible. Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S., 


The School Record, published at St. Albans, Hic., Hte., Bie. 
Vt., is a handsome sheet, and we welcome it to a 
place among our exchanges. 


The publishers of the ScHooL JouRNAL wish | 8@"In more schools of Tennessee and Kentucky than all 
to remind teachers, principals and school officers | bet series combined. 
that they have full stocks of school and college | Ba@F"Wholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
Text-books, school stationery, ete., which they | York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
| 
sell at the lowest prices. Do not forget the | Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Francisco, 
place, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, Sc. 
e Ba@y~In Private schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges 
A son of Dr. Wm. Shelton, one of the editors | 2»4 Universities, from Maine to California. 
of the TENNESSEE SCHOOL JOURNAL, desires a| g@"In many of the best and largest Norma Scuooxs in 
situation as teacher. He is qualified to teach the | the country. 
usual English branches and the elements of} geND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics. Address Wm. | 
vy, i *.* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Shelton, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. o° Lsheral treme os 
a = | Address, 
ie | WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
TU , ~ 
cos | PUBLISHERS, 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 











LYMYER 
M anuFAc 


neninet brentage: CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CO., Cincinnati,O 
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JUST AS NATURE TEACHES. 


The Normal Methoc, The Object-Teaching Method 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 


—=——— <> 





Saving time and money, developing the mind symmetrically, roundly, fully, perfectly, and FrrrinG the pupil for any 


position or avocation in life. 

What can be done by the Old Method in six months can be done by the New in THREE Monrus, and better 
in every sense. 

Helps alike Teachers, Pupils and Patrons. 

Stimulates effort, Instructs, Interests, Saves Tuition Bills. 

The most Fffective, Broadest, Fullest, the Cheapest course of study published. 

Willson’s Spellers, the best graded Spellers. (‘ntroduction price 14 cents.) 

Willson’s Reader’s, in three series, Scientific, Intermediate and Common School. 

French’s Arithmetics, the clearest, simplest, most comprehensive, most practical—not a useless word. 
the subject of Arithmetic in three numbers by imparting a clear, positive knowledge of every principle, and showing 


Exhausts 


how to apply them. 
Swinton’s Grammars, the only Grammars that inculcate a habit of correct use of the English Language. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
For full illustrated catalogue of the above, and some three hundred other of the most improved and popular 


school publications, address, stating your particular wants, 
rR. Cc. STONE. Agent, 


feb-tf NASHVILLE, TENN. 





TEACHERS (Wiha Sttron uke 


ward Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, | 


Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., to 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 


feb-tf Educational Publishers, St. Louis, Mo, eet tD DEALERS I 
«BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. FARM CEM MacHIN 
U © — | 8 ~ 
Established in 1837. SEEDS FERTILIZERS Lime CEMENT 
ior Beils o d - 
Tine yt Po wy best It will pay you to send for our Cat- 
Rotary Hangings, for CHuRCHES, alogue and Prices. Address, 


pronnets, Faas, agronsen, Couat " 
S, FIRE ALARM: WE | 
Sunes, etc. F wis Werrentod | é H S TOC KE LL &C @) ' 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, Wh NASHVILLE reENN 


VANDUZEN & TIFT | a 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnaii. 
feb-ly 








THE BEST 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


IS THAT OF 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens. 


It is a model compend, in every respect worthy of the distinguished author, and should be in every school-room and 
library in the United States. 1 vol. 12 mo. Half-roan, $1.50. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
jan74-ly 17 Murray Street, New York. 
For sale by TAVEL, EASTMAN & HOWELL, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





